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(Ghan-tufy, and Litfang, and the prince has had much diffi-
culty of late years in resisting the encroachments of the
Lh'asa people, who have annexed the former country. The
alliances he has made by the marriage of his daughters to
the powerful chiefs of Derge and Lit'ang have, however,
greatly strengthened his power and prestige.1
On the western frontier of his state, at a place called
Nya ch'u-k'a, or Ma-Nya ch'u-k'a, on the river Nya, is an
important station garrisoned by a few Chinese and Tibetan
troops. By some this place is considered the frontier post
of Tibet, for here all travelers, natives only excepted,
must show their passes. The post seems to have been
primarily established to arrest deserters from the Chinese
forces stationed in Tibet, and this is its principal utility
at the present day.
Ta-chien-lu's chief importance is as a trading center;
it is the emporium between China and Tibet. Tea
is the most important product exported to the latter
country, from ten to thirteen millions of pounds being
brought to this town annually for the Tibetan market.
This tea is brought from Ya-ehou and neighboring
localities by porters, who are paid two-tenths of an
ounce of silver for each poo weighing from eighteen to
twenty-three pounds. On arriving at the eastern gate of
the city they pass through the likin office, where a duty
of Tl. 0. 8 is charged for every five poo (or one Poo) of Ya-
chou, Yun-chin Hsien, or Tien-ehu'an Chou tea, that from
CMiing Chou paying one "mace more. The tea is next
taken to the packing-houses owned by the great Ya-chou
tea firms in the city, and each pao is divided into four
separate packages or bricks, called in Tibetan parka,
i The organisation of the .native will be found in E. C. Baber's charm-
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